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oin afe uring the Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
in 1843—a number of meetings were holden in the 
Representatives Hali for the purpose of discussing 

reat di the expediency of abolishing Capital punishment. 

Pred A Committee was appointed, among others, to fur- 


nish statistics relating to the subject, and the fol- 
lowing Report, made at one of those meetings,— 
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In behalf of your Committee on Statistics, I 
veg to Report in part, leaving the subject to be 
inished by one of my colleagues, this evening, 
pnd by the Committee at some future meeting. 

It is a matter of regret that your able chairman 
vas prevented from co-operating with us—being 
bsent from the City—but it is to be hoped that 
is aid may be secured in our future investiga- 
ions. ‘ 

As it is admitted on all sides, that it is the ob- 
ect of punishment to prevent crime and to reform 
he Criminal—your Committee have considered 


stock , 
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essons ( 
re goodjmmt to be their duty to Report all facts, which may 
ho woulMhave a bearing upon the effects of severe penal- 


play li 
5, we ca 
too. 
fully ge 


ies—whether those penalties relate to the lesser 
rimes—or to murder, 

If a child can be better governed by acts of 
kindness than by blows; if a criminal can be re- 


ent Am ‘eter 

y to strained by a moral discipline better than by the 
istress @mpains and penalties of whipping and disgrace ; if 
spend ttithe Duellist is led to pause in his deeds of vio- 


ection Pence by moral and religious considerations which 
society and education may impose—when laws 
f the utmost severity fail to deter him; if, even 
he raving lunatic obeys more the moral influ- 
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one (B@ence of kindness—than the cruel imposition of 
pleasutiii trait jacket, and chains, and dungeons—it is but 
see 


n fair inference, that the same is true of all crimes, 


mo whether they are but trespasses upon property 
brist.’ or violence upon persons. In fact, the greater 
shed he crime, the more important the principle— 


a Bri ‘4 


sig und it would be unphilosophical to pursue an op- 
IrDA. 


posite course with a murderer, from that which 
eclaims the mischievous boy. The advantage, 
n the comparison, lies on the side of the former, 
hasmuch as he is more mature and is capable of 
appreciating motives! while the latter may be 
ess Criminal, but more the creature of impulse. 
In respect to the practice of whipping, in 
Schools, your Committee beg to refer to a let- 
er, which they have received from an experien- 


ath. 
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counted teacher, and which will be read by a gentle- 

ga han of the committee who is to follow me. 

e Uninge With regard to the practice of whipping in 

to hie tisons, your Committee beg leave to state, that 
ts effects are uniformly pernicious. It neither 

litions @@fresults in prevention of crime nor in reform. 

; In the large prison of Manchester, England, 
Which has been under the contrel of the same 

tbe cmuovernor for neatly twenty years—whipping 







murié@was the penalty for many offences—for a period 
ms “4 of eight years—since which, not a blow has 
| the been struck—and the consequent improvement 
00k 







as been very great. 







enilitd In the prison at Wakefield, England, there has 
my iot been a blow struck for sixteen years—and the 






Rules and Regulations are seldom violated. The 
prisoners are made Monitors, and their interest in 
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ard Lifffone another is active, and their pride is enlisted 
uble “fon the side of principle. 
oy The same may be said of the prison st New- 





Castle—where the chief management devolves 
upon a woman, the wife of the Governor. 

The Linen Bleachers, of Ireland, in 1811,— 
prayed for the abolition of the punishment of 
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ne whoa Veath—for the reason that the law afforded them 
nd fac No protection. 

nd je ~=6The Roman Senate were in fayor of mild pun- 
of des" ishments as more effectual—than severe ones,— 
ant hg and it was affirmed by Lord Spelman, Lord Coke, 





and Blackstone, that merciful laws afforded more 
Protection to Society—than those which inflicted 
the most cruel tortures. With respect to com- 
mon offences—this has been the experience of 
4ges—as all history will show. 
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“Opinion is omnipotent,” says Basil Mon- 
tague—but he would have been more correct to 
have said that opinion and moral influence were 
omnipotent, for though it would appear that the 
Gladiator, the Duellist, or the Soldier, was in- 
fluenced by himself, by mere opinion, still, that 
opinion was the idea—and the motive had its mor- 
al relations. 

Your Committee need not report facts to prove 
that duelling prevents duelling—by} the horrors 
which it develops—but on the contrary increases 
the evil by conforming the habits of a people to 
its enormities. 

It is worse than murder—inasmuch as it vio- 
lates all those sacred relationships which are both 
natural and conventional. 

Previous to the reign of Joseph the Second, 
ignominious punishments were unknown among 
the Likanians and Croatians of the mountains, 
and it was no small difficulty to substitute them 
for others of a more barbarous nature. The Em- 
peror one day reviewing the Likanians in Gos- 
pich, their principal District, saidto the Colonel 
‘ These brave fellows, I know are beaten unmer- 
cifully ; let this treatment be discontinued.’ ‘ Sire, 
replied the Colonel, ‘I can assure your majesty, 
that twenty-five strokes of a cane are nothing to 
a Likanian; nay, he would submit to receive 
them for a glass of brandy.’ 


The Emperor, who was incredulous, soon had | 


A sol- | 


a proof of the veracity of this statement. 
dier had been sentenced to receive one hundred 
strokes ; the Emperor arrived when he had un- 
dergone half the punishment, and remitted the 
rest. 


clemency of his Sovereign,’ 
Parricide was punished by the Romans with 
great severity. After being scourged, the delin- 


quents were served up in a leathern sack, with a | 


live dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape,—and so 
cast into the sea. Solon made no laws against it, 
conceiving it impossible that any one should be 
guilty of so unnatural a barbarity. The Persians 
pursued the same course. 

Out of every one hundred persons, in France, 
accused, sixty-one are regularly condemned. Out 
of the whole population, one in every 4,460 in- 
habitants is accused. In every one hundred 
crimes, twenty-five are against the person, seven- 
ty-five against property. Experience shows that 
the number of murders is annually nearly the 
same ; and what is still more singular, that the 
instruments, or ineans employed, are also in the 
same proportion. The inclination to crime, is at 
its mavimum in man about the age of twenty-five; 
in woman, thirty. The proportion of men and 
women accused is four to one. 
have an influence on crime. In summer more 
crimes are committed against the person, fewer 
against property; the reverse is the case in the 
winter. The deyelopment of the inclination to 
crime agrees very perfectly with that of the pas- 
sions and physical strength ; and, on the other 
hand, the development of reason tends to restrain 
the inclination. 

Facts of this class, tend to show, that the only 
remedy possible, in the nature of things, to pre- 
vent crime, is reform—based upon a knowledge 
of the natura! laws. 

The inefficacy of the extreme severity of 
punishment is strikingly exemplified in the reign 
of Henry VIII, remarkable for the abundance of 


its crimes, which certainly did not arise from the | 
In that reign alone, | 
says his historians, seventy-two thousand execv- | 
tions took place for robberies alone, exclusive of | 
the religious murders, which are known to have | 


mildness of punishment. 


been numerous, amounting on an average, to six 
executions a day, Sundays included, during the 
whole of his reign. 


These executions neither lessened crime dur- | 


ing the reign of Henry VIII,—nor in the subse- 
quent reign—and new criminals come to light, as 
fast as the old ones were pus to death. 


citing the least horror, or commiseration,—among 


the people. 


In all ages, when tortures, worse than death, 
have been resorted to, crime has appeared to ip | 


crease. 

By the Emperor of Japan, almost every crime 
is punished with death—but the severity of the 
laws does not repress crime. 


taking place. 
Executions are rare in Denmark, and in Ice- 
land there is such a feeling against it—that for 


many years no Icelander has been found who, 


would undertake the office of the Executioner,— | 


dressed the Jury,—‘ Since my arrival here, ing 


been inflicted by this Court.’ 
comparative view of the state of crime previous 





To his extreme mortification, the culprit | 
immediately burst into a laugh at the extravagant | 
| on Cnmes and Punishments—the Duke of Tus- 
cany abolished the punishment of Death for 


crime—for it is stated that but five murders were 
comnitted there for twenty years. 


thret months at Rome, where the people, of the 
same habits and religion, still retained the pun- 
ishment of Death—and he counted sixty murders 
there during his short stay. 


different parts of England in smal! carts drawn by 
one horse, which was driven by a lad, a Robbe- 
ry of the Mail was a Capital offence, never par- 
donid, and the body of the offender was, to scare 
other thieves, always hung in chains ; but robbe- 
ry a the Mail continually increased. 
Coah was invented, and robbery of the Mail has 
ceased, 


tions have the effect to produce indifference 
abott human life. 
markable in this respect--they neither fear to 
give nor to receive death, 


‘ye 
he seasons | 


the evidence against him, exclaimed ‘ Get on, 
Mf. President ; you tire me. 
you! say is true. 
death ; but do not fatigue me by so many words.’ 





mittee could furnish if necessary, an extended 
chepter showing with what 
about to be executed,—treat that awful occasion, 
bu: other engagements have prevented their en- 
larzing the report at this time. 
worthy of consideration, whether a continuance 
| of these meetings might not be important, and in 
thit case an additional Report of Statistics 
could be made at every meeting. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ADVERSE TO CHRISTIANITY, 


‘The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 


Robberies, mur- | 
ders, of every name and nature, are continually | 


} 
| 


0’ it in his life. 
the sublimity and beauty of this position; it was | 


and the few who have been sentenced to death— 
have been conveyed to Norway to receive the 
punishment. 

In Pennsylvania, during the life time of Dr. 
Franklin, the Criminal Code was revised and no 
crime was made a Capital offence but wilful 
murder. All the judges opposed it but one, and 
the experiment was only for five years. At the 
end of that time—the law was made permanent. 

In that State, forgery was punished by impris- 
onment—and the crime decreased; while, at the 
same time the penalty was death in New York,— 
and the crime increased. 

In one of the States, Horse stealing was made 
a Yb. offence—at the request of the farmers, 
—but they soon petitioned for a repeal of the law, 
as jt seemed to increase the evil. 

In 1752, the British Parliament passed an Act, 
—to add ‘further terror to the punishment of 
Death, it was directed that the body of the 
criminal should be delivered at the Surgeon’s 
Hall, to be dissected This produced some im- 
pressicn at first, but the number of convictions 
the next twenty years was as great as that of the 
preceding twenty years. 

Sir James Mackintosh, who filled the impor- 
tant ofice of Judge of Bombay, for seven years, 
from 1304 to 1811, on leaving the office thus ad- 


May, 1804, the punishment of Death has not 
He then took a 


to his judgeship—and during the same—and 
found that in a population of over 200,000 crime 


had diminished. 
Som after the publication of Bececaria’s work 


everycrime. The effect of this was to diminish 


A gentleman 
who had resided in Tuscany five years, passed 


About fifty years ago, letters were conveyed to 


The Mail 


It is perfectly notorious that frequent execu- 


In France prisoners are re- 


A prisoner, when the judge was summing up 


Every thing that 
I killed the man; put me to 


The same is true of England—and your Com- 


levity, prisoners, 


Besides, it is 


For the Committee, 
NAHUM CAPEN. 
Boston, Feb. 7, 1843. 


lives, but to save them.’ 


necessary to repeat the lesson when the ardent 
Peter, misinterpreting the figurative language of 
his Master, would have saved his life by sacrific- 
ing that of another. The direct command, ‘ Put 
up thy sword into the sheath,’—followed up by 
the declaration ‘ For all they that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword,’ seems to have 
taught the disciples the lesson that they should 
long before have learned, that bloodshed is in- 
compatible with that love which Christianity re- 
quires to be extended to all, even to enemies ; 
that the hand which is preoccupied with the 
sword of steel cannot grasp the sword of the 
spirit; and that the use of earthly weapons is 
impossible to him who has put on ‘the whole 
armor of God.’ It appears, I say, that the disci- 
ples at last attained the knowledge of this great 
truth; for we hear no more of their using vio- 
lence against their many persecutors, and we 
know that for centuries the early Christians re- 
fused to join the armies of their respective coun- 
tries, on the ground that because they were Chris- 
tians they could not fight. 

But what a degenerate and apostate race now 
assume the name of the peaceful and loving Sav- 
ior. Men who set in the high places of the syn- 
agogues, (for nominal Christianity has her high 
places, the scenes of more abominable and fatal 
sacrifices than those which Jehoshaphat and Jo- 
siah purged from the land of Judah,) deliberately 
and systematically teach that Christians may shed 
blood ; that they may take the life of their fellow 
sinner, because he is a sinner; that they may 
quietly decide what sinners are too bad to live, 
and having decided, kill them; and that they 
may do this, not only in the instructive repulsion 
of a sudden assault, when they must either kill 
or die, but by deliberate choice, when their ene- 
my is wholly in their power, and when they 
might either make a friend of him by pursuing 
the Christian course, and returning good for evil, 
or confine him beyond the possibility of doing 
further injury fer the remainder of his life. Isay 
those who call themselves Christian teachers 
counsel thus! What urgent: necessity then is 
there that the reai Christians, those who keep 
Christ’s commandments, and do the things that 
he has said, should labor diligently in their Mas- 
ter’s business. He came not to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them. He did not deny his 
blessings to publicans and sinners. His intimacy 
with those who had degraded themselves by guilt, 
constantly subjected him to the reproach of the 
Priests and Pharisees, the clergy and aristocracy 
of his time. Let us not shrink from the same 
contempt which is as freely expressed by the 
same classes towards similar sympathy with the 
publicans and harlots, the drunkards, thieves and 
murderers of our own time. An act of kindness 
to the least or the worst of these, especially that 
kindness which seeks to save their lives, and by 
the return of good for evil to give them a practi- 
cal insight into the truths and the excellencies of 
religion, will be the very repetition of his life on 
earth, and will bless both giver and receiver with 
the favor of His Father and our Father. 

Let us not then shut out even those most un- 
fortunate, the most criminal, from the circle of 
our sympathies. Let us remember that the mur- 
derer, the pirate, the ravisher, were originally 
made in the image of God; and that the more 
they have defaced and beautified that image, the 
more they need that aid which Christ came on 
earth to render, and which, if rendered by us in 
his stead, will best prove our title to the name of 
his disciples. Let us save the lives, and seek to 
save the souls of our fellow sinners, feeling that 
such lenity befits those who themselves have 
need of mercy. C. K. W. 


Morar Errecrs or Capita PunisoMent.— 





This is the spirit of Christ. ‘This was his de- 


Still, they did not comprehend | 


The magistrates were occupied on Monday week 
several hours in investigating charges of drunk- 


claration, when some of his followers, impelled | enness, theft, &c., at the Town-hall, by persons 
| by a fanatical zeal, wished to call fire from | 

In China, men are cut off by tens and scores, | 
by the hands of the Executioner ; and without ex- | 


who came, as several of them said, to see ‘the 


Heaven upon the heads of those who rejected poor man hung.’ On Friday night thirty persons 
and disobeyed their Master. They, having seen | made application for board and beds at the Union 
bat half the excellency of the Christian dispen- | House, and avowed they came from the country, 
sation, supposed that it might be aided by physi- | some ten, others fourteen miles off, for the pur- 
cel force, by the shedding of blood, by the des- | pose of beholding the execution, Twenty-four 
truction of their enemies ; He, despairing of any | were accommodated with supper and bed. Six 
immediate change of prejudices so deep-rooted, | got their suppers only, as there was not lodging 
sc inwoven with their whole Jewish education, | room in the house (which is fuller than ever 
merely utters the pathetic remonstrance, ‘ Ye | known, containing three hundred and fifty in- 
kaow not what manner of spirit ye are of,’ and | mates, of which sixty are able-bodied.) 
following this with the emphatic declaration, twenty-four requested their breaklast in the 
‘The Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s | morning, but the conditions were that if they 
lives, but to save them,’ he leaves them to reflect | partook of breakfast they could not go out till 
upon this truth, and to see the gradual illustration | after twelve o’clock; these conditions were con- 
sidered hard—they all, therefore, took their de- 
parture.—Jpswich Express, ( Eng.) 
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MODE OF PUNISHMENT IN RUSSIA. 


In citing cases as an illustration of the safety of 
abolishing Capital Punishment, we are always 
obliged to go to foreign countries, for we are unable 
to quote any single state in the American Republic 
that has yet tried the experiment. Some of the 
states have come very near the point. New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio have but one capital crime, which is murder, 
if we except treason which is generally supposed to 
be capital in every state, if any one can tell what 
treason is in a form of government like ours. It has 
been ascertained distinctly that the abolition of 
Capital Punishment has been tried in Bombay, Bel- 
gium, Tuscany, and we believe in Sweden. In 
Russia, the experiment was tried more than a cen- 
tury ago, and we believe wiih perfect safety to that 
immense empire. The experiment was made by a 
woman. The Empress Elizabeth speaking on this 
subject says :— 

«« Experience demonstrates,” she says, “that the 
frequent repetition of Capital Punishment never yet 
roaade men better. If, therefore, 1 can show that, in 


the ordinary state of society, the death of a citizen is 
neither useful nor necessary, I shall have pleaded 


‘the cause of humanity with success.”’ 


The Empress Catherine holds the following sublime 


sentiment :-— 
‘“ We must punish crime without imitating it ; 
the punishment of death is rarely anything but a 


useless barbarity.”’ 
‘« The Count de Segur, on his return from his em- 


bassy at St. Petersburg, in a letter published in the 
Momteur, in June, 1791, declared that Russia, under 
the operation of this law, was one of the countries in 
which the least number of murders was commit- 
te _ > 

The question to be settled then is, has the aboli- 
tion of this form of punishment tended to increase 
crime. To answer this we have the testimony of 
several Russians who have come over to ‘this coun- 
try. A popular writer who has conversed with them, 
says :— 

‘*The Russian representatives in this country, 
with whom we have conversed, have borne a similar 
testimony, as to the comparative infrequency of mur- 
ders, in view of the vast multitudes and rude charac- 
ters of the population ; and stated that all the intel- 
ligent public opinion there is perfectly settled on this 
subject, no one thinking of returning to the death- 
punishment.” ’ 

A Russian writer speaking on this subject wonders 
that we should have to be taught Jessons of humanity 
from his country. We quote his words:— 

“Blush! ye countries of a longer civilization,” 
says a Russian writer, ‘‘that Russia should teach 
you the celestial principle of reforming depraved 
morals, not by the sanguinary execution of inexora- 
ble justice, but by the mild and divine precepts of 
heavenly mercy.” ’ 

We might extend our remarks much further, 
but we are desirious of presenting a very excel- 
lent article on this subject from the Boston Atlas 
of March 15th. It is a valuable document, and 
think our readers will read it with great inter- 
est. The closing part gives a somewhat new 
view of Siberia. We have always shuddered when 
the name of that place has recurred to our mind. 
We recollect years ago of reading with great interest 
‘Elizabeth or the Exile of Siberia.’ We know not 
but this touching story tended to increase our horror 
of this part of the Russian empire. We feel very 
rauch relieved if this writer is correct, though we 
rather expect he is strongly prejudiced in favor of 
the institutions of his own country. But to the 
article :-— 

‘The abolition of Capital Punishment in Russia 
is real, and not, as intimated in the ‘* Courier,” a 
mere deception. The knout, too, the favorite topic 
of declamation, with foreigners, eliciting their ig- 
norance or malevolent predisposition, is not delu- 
sive, but a bona fide substitute for the guilletine and 
the gibbet. Its infliction is always judicial, preceded 
by a forma! trial, and a regular sentence, which a brief 
specification of the crime, must be and is always 
read to the people before the punishment. In no cir- 
wamstances can it be applied without the solemn 
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| judgment of a lega}ly constituted tribunal. No serf 
'can be subjected to it at the will and pleasure of his 
master. No subject stands in this peril, even from 
the Emperor himself, who will never do what éven 
he cannot do without violating the laws, in the pre- 
servation of which, as a legislator, he is most of al] 
deeply interested. The unlimited power, with which 
he is legitimately invested, acts as a check upon itself, 
by creating a fear of abuse where abuse is so easy and 
it is by no means an uncommon thing for a Russian, 
and particularly the present sovereign, to forbear no- 
ticing what a private individual or the simple citizen 
of a republic would resent and chastise on the spot. 

The knout, in short, is an official instrument, of- 
ficially applied in cases of felony, and in no other 
way whatever. Its effects are keenly painful and 
extremely distressing, but it does not kill, the con- 
stant desire and the settled policy of the government 
being to punish enough as a warning to others, and, 
at the same time, preserve the life of the criminal. 
Placed by Justice in the hands of Mercy, it not only 
causes no permanent injury, but, strange as it may 
appear, persons of consumptive habits have been 
often restored by it to health and vigor. Itis, in 
trath, thé means of saving many lives, which would 
be destroyed in other countries, and which, besides 
satisfying the claims of humanity, are essential to 
the empire in want of population. It has, moreover, 
the rare advantage of apportioning puuishment to 
the age, sex, physical strength, lighter felonies, and 
different shades of guilt in the accessories or partici- 
pators in the same crime, so that there is no danger, 
as elsewhere, of the comparatively innocent being 
punished too much, or of the comparatively guilty 
escaping “unwhipt of justice.” The maximum of 
punishment, which, even in the early part of the 
reign of Catherine the Second, was but fifty lashes, 
is now so reduced, that in the year 1829 five lashes only 
were adjudged and given to a criminal whose punish- 
ment I chanced to witness while passing through 
Moscow, and who, by breaking into a chureh and 
robbing it of all its valuables, committed the crime 
of sacrilege, viewed by the Russians with starcely 
less horror than murder itself. A greater ampunt of 
punishment is permitted only in those very rire in- 
stances, in which a criminal breaks his bond, finds 
his way back, and by a second murder falls into the 
Mhands of justice; for, in such a case, the lfe-pre- 
serving policy is suspended, and he is left » take 
his chance. 

The more refined foreigners may prefer the gallows | 
to the knout, for there is no disputing about aastes; | 
but, so far as I know, no Russian has yet committed 
suicide in order to escape it. On the contrary, the 
knout seems to inspire him with less terror thay the 
kat, (that is, the knout-giver,) as executione, who 
is always a pardoned felon, none other being Milling 
to accept so odious an office. It is scarcely tredi- 
ble, but not the less true, that the convicted mur- 
derer will sometimes endure the knout, rather than 
accept the vacant place of the executioner, ofered 
to him with full pardon and maintenance. | No 
doubt, the Russian would be quite on a par withthe 
foreigner, in the delicate refinement of declining pun- 
ishment altogether; but, unfortunately, the Russian 
code leaves him no choice, not being yet enlightened 
enough by Fourierism to accommodate its penal ac- 
tion to the feelings and conveniency of the malefac- 
tor. Itnot only has not the grace to consult the 
criminal when it punishes him, but is uncivil eneugh 
to assume that the less he is consulted, and the less 
he is pleased, the better for the community at large. 

I now come to the main ostensible cause of the 
remarks in the Courier—a respectable clergynan 
expiring under 147 lashes of the knout—an evert so 
emphatically tragic, that, to complete its spell, which 
would raise Shakspeare from the grave, it only wants 
the small item of truth! lt is announced on the 
authority of a British Lord, one of that exalted ¢rder 
of beings for which I profess all due regard and vene- 
ration ; but has his lordship witnessed himself the 
cruel infliction? He does not say so; and therefore 
it is ten to one thay he has seen it only with the eyes 
of those Polish exiles and their partisans, whose pre- 
eminent sinister activity on the field of fiction, has 
already been noticed. Be it asit may, all the words 
in the creation, laboring under the monomania of 
Polandism, cannot make out a case which is thrice 
impossible ; first, because its existence is precladed 
by the limitation of punishment; secondly, because 
discretionary authority to exceed that limitation is 
no where to be found ; and Jastly, because the clergy, 
like the hereditary and personal nobility, are, by the 
fundamental law of the empire, exempted not oaly 
from the knout, but from all corporeal punishment 
whatsoever; limited exile, of more or less duratien, 
being their only punishment for lighter offences, and 
the extreme penalty, with the single exception of 
high treason, being civil death by privation of rights, 
severing of kindred ties, perpetual loss of liberty and 
forfeiture of property, not to the State, but for the 
benefit of the heirs; the barbarous visitation of a 
father’s guilt upon innocent children, and vice versa, 
being repugnant to the spirit and practice of te 
Russian laws, and more especially denounced and 
disclaimed by Nicholas, on the occasion of the te- 
bellion which broke out on his accession to the 
throne. The foreign cavalier, predetermined to find | 
fault with these laws, may chance now to discover 
that their mildness, much better than cruelty, will | 
answer his purpose. ; 

In conclusion, I must plead for poor Siberia, so | 
cruelly slandered by being represented as a very 
Ogress, devouring all that come within her reach, | 
when, in sober truth, she is a hospitable, beautifal 
and highly interesting country, abounding in the | 











riches of nature, and possessed of a rising, indus- | 
trious, thriving, and comparatively civilized popula- 
tion. If exiles are committed to her safe keeping, 
she behaves to them more like a good nurse than a | 
surly jailor. Among the criminals now in her custe- | 
dy, are those infatuated rebels, who, on the accessi¢n 

of Nicholas, had caused so much innocent blood to 
stain the streets of the imperial capital, and who in 

any other country would have expiated it with their | 
lives. Now, what is their actual condition? When 





I say, that, as far as compatible with the rule of 
restraint and penal discipline, they enjoy the right, 
the comfort-administering income, the correspondence 





| ject of the Deity. 


| wheat.” How do they make wheat? “ They cannot 


with friends and relatives at home, the attendance in 
sickness, and the occasional company of their faith- 
ful and devoted wives, not one of-whom, to the honor 
of the sex in Russia, staid behind, but hailed as a 
precious boon the permission to follow her husband 
and share his fate, I say enough to rescue Siberia 
from being an object of such imaginary terrors, and 
to show that, as a receiver of exiles, she is far more 
amiable than either Botany Bay or an American 
State Prison !! A Native or Russia. 
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The Annual Report of the Massachusetis Asylum for 
the Blind. We have read this Report with great in- 
terest. We should judge from several statements 
that this valuable institution was enjoying great pros- 
perty. Dr. Howe, the enterprising conductor has 
overcome many obstacles in his efforts to give the 
blessings of education to the Blind. Among these he 
states one which we fear is not generally thought of 
by society :— 

‘The most difficult thing in the management of a 
school for the education of the Blind is to adopt that 
course of instruction which will prepare the greatest 
number for being useful in society and for earning 
their own livelihood. It seems clear enough that the 
great majority must depend upon their hands, but in 
exactly what way, it is difficult to say. It might be 
thought that the duty of the Institution to its ptpils 
was finished when, like other youth, their moral and 
intellectual nature had been developed by proper train- 
ing, and by study of the common branches of school 
instruction ; when they had been taught to read, write, 
cypher, to understand geography, history, and to play 
tolerably upon a piano forte. This would be the case, 
if, like other youth they could readily find a place in 
the world which they could fill with advantage to 
themselves and to others ; but, unluckily for them, all 
the professions, all the arts, all the callings of men are 
adapted for those who have eyes, and almost every 
post has duties which require the use of sight. In 
this respect, even the deaf mutes have a great advan- 
tage over the blind; there is much of the work of so- 
ciety which can be done just as well without hearing 
as with, but there is very litthke which can be done 
without sight. The compensating power derived 
from greater acuteness of the other senses, may indeed 
do much, and great familiarity with work may do 
more; a blind man may learn to make very good 
coarse shoes, but he cannot compete with those who 
by minute sub-division of labor can work so much 
cheaper than he can; and if he seeks employment in 
a common shop, he finds nothing adapted to his pe- 
culiar way of working.’ 

Another fact he states, which is not peculiar to 
the blind, but which we fear pervades society to a 
very alarming extent. He says: 

‘The dignity of labor is not yet appreciated by soci- 
ety; and the blind are not to blame pa: regard it 
as those about them do—the last thing to be resorted 
to for a livelihood. Nay! the blind are :more liable 
to this error of judgment than others, on account of 
some of the peculiarities of character caused by 
blindness. The ordinary effect of any physical in- 
firmity is to disturb the harmony of our moral nature 
by causing the thoughts and feelings to revolve too 
much about self. One’s own condition, wants or 
sufferings monopolize too much of the thoughts, so 
that instead of living as we should in the normal 
state of health, almost without consciousness of hav- 
ing a body, we have this consciousness forced pain- 
fully upon us until, like an object held near the eye, 
it shuts out a wide field of vision. If the infirmity 
be of a nature to excite contempt or mirth on the 
part of the thoughtless, the effect is to sour the tem- 
per and contract the sympathies, but not to lessen 
the self esteem, (a man may be very short and very 
crooked without disturbing his self complacency. ) 
Deafness followed by mutism necessarily contracts 
the circle of the social affections and relations, for 
human art lags fearfully far bebind nature in pro- 
viding the means of an interchange of thoughts and 
feelings; hence it will be found that the mates are 
less affectionate, and less cheerful but they have 
perhaps less of self esteem than the blind. The 
blind person challenges sympathy at once, and al- 
ways receives it: the blind child is the object of 
peculiar attention at home; he is the lion of the 
house, not only while he is the baby, but he is both 
the lion and the baby as long as he continues young. 
His case proves that the receiver is less blessed than 
the giver; he receives more services than all the 
rest of the children of the house, while he can re- 
turn but few; he is an object of-general attention ; 
he is regarded as a curiosity in the neighborhod, and 
he sometimes comes at last to consider those services 
a tribute dne to his merit, and those attentions as a 
sign of his own importance. Hence the disposition 
of the blind to overrate themselves; a disposition 
which is rather their misfortune than their fault, 
since it grows almost necessarily out of their physical 
infirmity.’ 

We have been the most interested in the several 
cases which Dr. Howe has given of Laura Bridgman 
and some others who are not only blind, but deaf 
and dumb. It is indeed wonderful to read the pro- 
gress which has been made in the communication cf 
knowledge to the exceedingly unfortunate class. The 
most interesting case is that of Laura, of whom the’ 
Dr. has given before some interesting facts. We 
give the following conversation with her on the sub- 


‘In talking with Laura to-day, on the subject of 
the Deity, I said, how do men make bread? “ From 


make wheat,” said she. Then how do they get it? 
said I. ‘God makes it grow.” Why? “For man 
to eat,” said she. I then explained to her that some 
birds and animals eat grain, and asked—-Why does 
God give it to them? She said, “To make them 
happy.” But does He love them said I. ‘ No,” 
said she; ‘they have no souls.” 


‘J then told her there are some beautiful islands on 


= as 


where there are rich meadows, and sweet flowe, 
and tall trees, and tall and shady groves; where the 
brooks run merrily down the hills, and where there , 
plenty of delicious fruit and nutritive plants; ;}, 
these islands are never visited by man, yet neve, 
theless that thousands of birds are singing in yj 
branches, and rejoicing over their Jittle ones; th, 
the young sciiesalp are frolicking on the soft grag 
and the old ones looking on them with silent joy: 
that the fishes are swimming briskly about in i, 
clear streams, and leaping out sportfully into i, 
air, and that all this has been going on thousands, 
years. After thus trying to give her as vivid a pj 
ture as I could of the happy inhabitants of they 
peaceful Isles, I asked her who made such beautify 
places? She said—* God.” But for what did 
make them? “To make the animals all happy: 
said she,—and added, of her own accord, “G 
very good to make them happy.” She then medi 
ted a little, and said—* Can they thank Him?” Ng 
in words, said IT. I then went on to show her thy 
He had no need of thanks in words ; that He did ny 
do these good things in order to be thanked, whe 
she stopped me by asking ‘“ why He did not gi; 
them souls?” I tried to explain how much of reas 
and sense they really possess, and how grateful 4 
of God’s children should be for what they hay 
without asking why it was not more, when she s 
suddenly, ‘* Why is God never unkind or wrong? 
I tried as well as I could to explain the’ perfectig 
of God’s character, and its freedom from hums 
frailties; but alas! how vain is the effort, whe 
neither teacher nor pupil have any other standay 
than human litdeness by which to measure Go? 
greatness.’ 

Is it not indeed wonderful that such sublime ide 
can be communicated to one who can neither hem 
speak, nor see? Her ideas of Deity certainly surpas 
those which many Christians have formed. W 
shall look to the history of ‘this child with a vey 


earnest solicitude. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE STATE PRISON Oj 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


We have been much interested in the perusal of th 
documents, published by our Legislature, relative » 
our State Prison. They contain many facts high 
encouraging to philanthropists, and which show th 
great power there is in kindness. Prisons hav, ti! 
within a few years, been conducted on the principe 
of cruelty. It has been thought, that convicts had n 
rights, and no claim upon human sympathy, and tha 
they‘could be treated with any degree of barbarity tha 
might be desired by inhuman and uncivilized keepers 
Could the history of prisons be written, cruelties ane 
wrongs, would be disclosed that would fill all chris 
tendom with horror! Indeed it has been supposed 
that the more cruelly prisoners were treated, th 
greater would be the security of the keepers, and the 
less the danger of a revolt. But these relics of a bar. 
barous age are passing away, and all are beginning: 
understand, that even the convicts have rights, an 


them like human beings. 

In the documents before us, we find several state 
ments to which we wish to call the attention of ow 
readers. The following is from Bradford Sumne. 
Samuel Greele, and A. F. Howe, inspectors of the priv 
on. In their Report to the Governor and Council, ther 
say— 

‘Another subject, to which the inspectors feel « 
their duty to allude, is the harmony, the good orde- 
and mild, but efficient discipline which prevail at th 
present time among the convicts. No flagrant act 
insubordination or outbreak of violence, have been wi: 
nessed in the prison for a long time. 

‘ The doctrine which has heretofore been so genet 
ally denied, and denounced by many as impracticable 
and visionary, that the inmates of a prison can te 
kept in subjection without resort to corporeal punist 
ment, is now, with few exceptions, fully established! 
by the sure test of experience. That, stern, stately, 
and soldier-like deportment, which is Nowhere neces 
sary to the maintenance of good government, and ca 
never secure a steady and willing obedience to its 
quirements, though sometimes assumed, apparent} 
from no higher motive than a display of power, shoul! 
never be seen within the walls of a prison. 

‘It is a principle very generally, if not always trot 
that that obedience which is rendered to the law, or! 
those in authority, not willingly, but through fear 
punishment, has in itself, the very element of rebe' 
lion, and waits only for an opportunity to throw off 1 
straint.’ 

In the Report of the Chaplain, Rey. Jared Curtis 
we find the same sentiments! Bigoted as he is, a0! 
strongly as he is wedded to an antiquated creed, he is 
obliged to own that kindness is better then cruelty, 
and to pay honor to the law of love! Hear him— 
‘It must be obvious to every reflecting mind, po* 
sessing a competent knowledge of human nature, tha! 
to improve and reform that class of men who are sub 
jected to the confinement and discipline of our pen 
tentiaries, moral rather than physical power is to be 
relied on : and although the latter, to a certain exten', 
is sometimes indispensable, still this, alone, is alt 
gether powerless in subduing the heart, and bringing 
it into subjection to the benevolent principles of the 
Gospel. The man may be broken down in body ané 
mind, but his heart is notwon. It is, ordinarily, hat 
dened, and his condition becomes the more hopeless: 
* Hence the government of this Commonwealth has; 
wisely and benevolently, made provision for the em 
ployment of all requisite moral and religious mea?‘ 
and influences, on which, principally, reliance is to bé 
placed for the moral improvement and reformation © 
the inmates of this institution. s 
- * The officers of such an institution should be men ® 
correct morals,—men who can feel for the wants a® 





the globe, where the sun shines clearly and warmly ; 


that the best way of governing them, is, by treating 
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woes and frailties of those subjected to their authority, 
and who will, cheerfully and habitually, use every 

racticable means to promote their best good. Ty- 
ranny, on the part of those who rule, is always hate- 
ful. It is so in a prison, as well as elsewhere. Sul, 
those vested with authority in such circumstances, 
while they are bound to be humane and merciful, 
must also be fearless and prompt in maintaining a 
salutary ome and securing order and obedience 
on the part of the prisoners. They are to be a terror 
to evil doers and a praise of them who do well. All 
that sympathy and kindness can do, should be done ; 
but when these fail in accomplishing their object, au- 
thority must be promptly exercised in the infliction of 
merited punishment. Obedience and order must be 
secured at any hazard. Personal sympathy must, in 
no case, stand in the way of the general welfare. 

‘ And bere the undersigned is happy to bear witness 
to the untiring efforts of the warden of this institution, 
to make its government a paternal one ; and as far as 
practicable, to secure order, obedience and industry 
by persuasion and kindness, rather than by punish- 
ment and severity. In some cases, it is true, he has 
been constrained to resort to severe measures, but in 
most instances, mild punishments, tempered with 
wholesome counsel and admonition, have been found 
to secure the desired end. 

‘These facts are stated to illustrate the moral pow- 
er which may be exerted on the minds and hearts of 
prisoners by those to whose authority they are sub- 
jected, and how this power comes in to aid the efforts 
of the chaplain in the discharge of his appropriate 


duties. 
‘There is a charm in christian love and kindness 


which nothing else possesses. The proud and stub- 
born heart may be, and often is, effectually nerved 
against the exercise of power even in its utmost rigor, 
—when, perhaps, that same heart would readily relent 
and often at the voice of kindness, coming warm 
from the heart of Christian love:—and be led, with 
the Prodigal of the Gospel, to exclaim, ‘“ Father, I 
have sinned.” The power of the tempest could lash 
the waters of the lake of Gallilee into terrific commo- 
tion,—but the voice of Jesus, “ Peace be still,” is heard, 
and all is calm.’ 

Such are the sentiments of the man who a year or 
‘wo since excluded me and two others from acting as 
teachers in the prison because we were Universalists, 
and believed that God's government was a paternal 
one! Behold now, he talks like a philanthropist! 
He seems to have forgotten his narrow creed, and to 
think there is some virtue in a religion of love. 
Thus the tide sweeps on, and changes are taking place 
as wonderful as they are gratifying. 

But the question willarise. If mildness answers a 
better purpose with prisoners then cruelty, why will it 
not with the whole community? If in the govern- 
ment of prisoners mereiful measures should be em- 
ployed, and no unjust punishments inflicted, why need 
we have cruel measures and unjust punishments in 
our State governments? Why do we need death- 
punishment? Let the humane pause and consider. 


On looking at our list of those under sentegce of 
death, it will be seen that another execution is to 
take place in New York on the 9th of May. We 
hope the friends of the Abolition of the gallows will 
look to this matter. Considerable advancement has 
been made there toward the removal of the gallows. 
The legislature came within four votes at one time of 
abolishing the punishment of death. The circum- 
stances that led to the murder were as follows :— 

From some cause or other, Eager suspected that 
his wife was spending the night in Williams’ room, 
where they boarded. The door being locked, he re- 
mained by it until morning; and when Williams 
came out, he stabbed him with a knife. It was then 
ascertained that his suspicions were groundless—and 
that the voice which he had supposed was his wife’s, 






















vas that of a man, a fellow lodger with Williams. 


Eager made no attempt to escape, and expressed his 
willingness to abide the consequences. 

Such were the circumstances connected with this 
unhappy affair. And now the stern and cruel law 
comes in and demands another victim. We find the 


following very pertinent remarks in the New York 
News :— 


_ ‘Under these circumstances, the jury could not 
at conviet. There was no question about the mur- 
er, or about the premeditation. And yet there are 
few in this community, man or woman, who will 
be well content to see this man hung. ‘True, his 
belief that his wife was @ criminal inmate of the 
foom was an unfounded jealousy; nevertheless, it 
was a belief dreadfully real and sincere—especially 
hamind a little deranged by drink. What was 
his murder but an imitation of the public example 
Set by society of punishing great crimes with death 2 

hat was it bat another added to the already 
countless instances of private Capital Punishment ? 
And to the minds of men placed under the provoca- 
Non, real or imaginary, of great wrongs—especially 
of this character, and involving great turpitude and 
guilt on the part of their author—how wide appears 
the line of demarcation which divides the moral! 
rightfulness of the public pattern and suggestion from 
the moral criminality of the private imitation? This 
man did not believe he was doing more than he had 
* sufficient justifying right to do. The death he had 
‘0 encounter was not—it rarely is in such cases—the 
‘lightest restraint upon his purpose.’ 

wren *AAS MPPAPLP Sf SSS vo m r 

Punch, in discussing the savage game laws of 
England, asks the pertinent question, ‘what is the 
llood of a peasant compared with the blood of a 
Pheasant.” * 





Dairy Eveninc TraveLter.—This is the title of 
a very neat paper just issued by Upton, Ladd and 
Co., at $4.a year. We have read the paper with 
much interest. Its typography is neat, and its mat- 
ter well arranged and selected. The Editors are 
Andrews and Punchard. We think this is one of the 
handsomest dailes now issued from the Boston press. 
We wish the enterprising conductors great success. 
Any thing we can do to extend the circulation of 
their sheet will be done most cheerfully. 
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To ovr Patrons.—We send the first and the 
present number to our former subscribers. Some of 
them took a large number we suppose for the 
friends of the cause. For instance to the address of 
Rev. E. H. Lake, East Kingston, N. H., we sent 
seventy-five; to P. F. Fowle, Newburyport sixty- 
nine; toS. W. Wheeler, Providence, fifty ; to John 
Baily, New Bedford, fifty or more. We think a satis- 
factory arrangement might be made with those who 
took the former series of thirteen by proposing a 
continuance, at least for another three months. This 
would enable us ultimately to obtain many names to 


our list. 
Tothose who had their papers by the Liberator 


bundles, we are compelled to say, that it will not be 
convenient for that office to send them that way. 
We have accommodated our subscribers by that mode 
of conveyance, and hereafter, they must expect them 
by mail, or in any other way they may direct. In 
July the postage will be taken off for thirty miles. 
This will make it convenient for subscribers to the 
various papers of the day. 

Very few have returned their papers, and we 
believe that the friends generally will continue their 
support. We feel encouraged to press forward in 
the great Reform in which we are engaged. 


HORRID MURDER AT MANCHESTER, N. HL 
Full particulars of the Horrid Murder of Jonas L. 
Parker, of this town, on Wednesday night last. A 
Reward of $500 dollars offered by the Selectmen for 
the apprehension of the Murderer—and another of 
the same amount offered by the Friends of Mr. Par- 


ker for the Recovery of the Property. $1,000 more 
by the Governor. 





It becomes our painful duty to record the details of 
the horrid murder of one of our fellow citizens, Me. Jo- | 
nas L. Parker. 

Mr. Parker was Tax Collector, for the past year, | 
and had a bowling saloon and residence on Manches- | 
ter street. Last evening at half past nine precisely, | 
Mr. Hill, the gentleman who has the immediate. 
charge of the saloon was entering the front door lead- 
ing into it, and he saw a man standing on the front 
door step which led into the saloon by a side door 
from the entry and also up stairs where his family 
were. Mr. Hill had just got seated as the man rang 
the bell. There were several persons in the saloon 
and as Mr. Parker arose to answer the call of the bell, 
Capt. Stilman Fellows also arose to leave and go 
home. Ashe passed the front door of the house where 
the man stood, he heard him inform Mr. P. that a 
Mrs. Bean wished to see him on urgent business at 
Janesville, (a small village not far from one-half a 
mile from Elm Street.) He inquired what Mrs. Bean, 
and was informed a my from Lowell who wished to 
see him on important business, as she was to take 
the cars early in the morning. While Mr. Parker 
stepped in to get a lanthorn, Capt. Fellows entered 
an alley or by place, and just as he returned to the 
side-waik, the man and Mr. Parker were ahead of 
him. He followed them as far as his own residence 
on Manchester Street, entered his house and thought 
nothing more of the matter. 

Mrs. Parker looked into the saloon soon after, ex- 
pecting to find her husband, but not seeing him she 
supposed he was attending some business with a gen- 
tleman to whom he was about disposing of his prop- 
perty, preparatory to leaving the town. She retired 
to rest, and waked early this morning missed him. 
She asked his sister where her husband was, but be- 
ing answered she did not know, sent or went to the 
house of Mr. Goodwin, the gentleman with whom he 
was negotiating for the sale of his property, and learn- 
ing he had not been there felt somewhat alarmed. 
Immediate search was made for him, and the mystery 
of his disappearance soon solved. 

_A man was coming from Hallsville, another little 
village about three-fourths of a mile from Elm Street, 
contiguous to Janesville, and discovered the body of 
Mr. Parker lying directly in the middle of an unfre- 
quented road, made through a growth of pines which 
lies between this and the other two villages, and im- 
mediately gave information. 

It would appear that Mr. Parker was decoyed and 
murdered for his money, as it was well known that he 
had money about him. The lantern was found near 
his body, and a small butcher knife, the blade about 
four inches long, anda razor. There were two stabs 
found on his right thigh on examination, and a dread- 
Yul wound from the back of his neck, crossing the jug- 
ular vein and severing it. There were appearances 
of ahard struggle, and it is supposed that the murderer 
was wounded in the right hand in the rencounter as 
blood was found for a space of two hundred rods from 
the body, and numerous indications of his having dipf- 
ped his hand in the snow to wash it off. Cries of fire 
and murder were heard by numbers of our citizens | 
about half-past nine last evening, but supposed to be | 
in different directions,—and the noise soon ceasing it | 
was supposed to proceed from some noisy boys. 

At twenty minutes past ten, the time of writing, 
the Coroner is holding an inquest over his body, but 
we do not wait for a verdict. We have just returned | 
from the inquest, and all the above facts are substan- 
tiated. A wallet containing $1635 was found on his 
person, and a pocket-book which he was seen to have 








yesterday, containing a large lot of bills, is missing. 
The tax book contained in his coat pocket was taken 
out by the murderer, examined and returned. 

The selectmen have offered a reward of $500 for the 
detection of the perpetrator of this foul deed. 

Our citizens are in the greatest state of excitement. 
Constables and Sheriffs are out in every direction, in 
pursuit of the murderer.— Manchester American. 
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New ARRANGEMENT. Our readers, we presume, 
have not been at all aware of the great labor which 
this periodical has caused us. We have been fearful 
at times that we should have to give up our object. 
But we have been sustained, and at last we have suc- 
ceeded in persuading our brother, J. M. Spear, the 
Corresponding Editor to become also part proprietor 
and to share the labor with us. We sincerely be- 
lieve that such an arrangement will meet the wishes 
of the friends of the cause. We shall continue to 
write, but our labors will be more abroad, procuring 
subscribers, selling our works and occasionally Lec- 
turing on the subject. Our brother will also go out 
at times and address the public. Much more will 
be done for the cause than ever has been before by 
our united efforts. Friends from the country will 


find one of us always in the office, (38 Cornhill,) to 


attend to their wants and converse with them on the 
interests of the great Reform to which we are now 
devoted. 

Having made this arrangement, our friends will 
see the necessity of sending the small amounts now 
due for the paper. . Having no advertisements to 
depend on, the periodical must be supported by sub- 
scriptions and donations, and as we cannot go abroad 
much at present, we trust the friends of the cause 
everywhere will aid us by sending us names fora 
year or six months at 50 cts. or even three months 
at 25 cents. 

LECTURES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, 

Appison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Capital 
Punishment, in the following places : 


Middleton, Wednesday, April 9. 
Andover, Thursday, 10. 
Methuen, Friday, " 11. 
East Bradford, Saturday, " 12. 
Haverhill, Sunday, “+ 13. 
West Newbury, Monday, " 14, 
Amesbury, Tuesday, 15. 
Newburyport, Wednesday, * 16. 
Essex, Thursday, if 17. 
Manchester, Friday, 18. 


Will the friends in the above places make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for these lectures, and give an 
extended notice to them ? 

(-FCollections will be taken at each meeting, to 
defray the expenses of the lecturer. 


The Editor will deliver a Lecture on Capital Pun- 
ishment in the Universalist Church in Concord, Mass. 
next Sabbath Evening, at 7 o’clock. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


NEW YORK!  Bazz, the pirate. Now 
confined in the ‘Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the Presidentin 
June 1845. 


James Eacar, for the murder of Pair 


Wituams. Time of execution, Friday, May 
Ninth, 1845. 
MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder. 


Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 
VERMONT! Everne Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 


sentence and execution, and then the crimi- | 


nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MARYLAND! Henry W. McCurry, for 
the murder of Paul Roux. Time of execu- 
tion Friday, June 27, 1845. 


PENNSYLVANIA! Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung 
on Friday, Mareh 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 
LOUISIANA ! Pauutine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 


i> Executions are now private in the 
following states : Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. : 


Receirts ror cAsH to Aprit 7.—P. M. Gloucester, 
$6; Isaac Austin, Nantucket, $5, P. M. Danville, 
Vt. $1; P. M. Amherst, N. ti. $5; P. M. Martick- 
ville, Pa. $1. 
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| The Results of Capital Punishment: or the fate! 


By E. Harris and 


of Harry Montgomery. 
W. S. Hanty. 
out on this Wednesday evening. 
lated to advance the great cause of humanity. The 


wish the enterprising Manager much success. 








MARRIED: 


Miss Margaret D. Wargatt. Mr. Jere. L. Hunt to 
Miss Rosannah McQuade. 
to Miss Martha A. Nason. 
In Roxbury, by Rev C. H. Fay, Mr John L. Stanton 
to Miss Fanny L. Hastings. 
» In Duxbury, by Rev. D. P. Livermore, Mr. James 
Keene to Miss Lucinda Winsor. Mr. Nehemiah Pe- 
terson to Miss Lucretia R. Winsor. 
In Pembroke, by the same, Mr. Rufus Cushman to 
Miss Lydia T. Guild. 





DIED: 


In this city, Mary Catherine, only daughter of Mr. 
L. C. Sanderson, 9 months. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Benjamin 
Bell, 53. 

In Cambridge-port, Mrs. Sally, widow of the late 
J. J. Valentine, of Boston, 65. 

In East Cambridge, of lung fever, Maria Louise, 
only child of Mr. William and Mrs. Catherine 8. Hun- 
newell, 22 months. 

In Saugus, Caroline Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. 
David Taggard, 17 years. | 

In Newburyport, 24th ult., Mr. Geo. W. Marshall 
aged 32. 

In Tyngsboro,, 15th ult. widow Sarah Cummings, 
aged 82. 








THE HANGMAN TO BE CONTINUED. 


PROSPECTUS. 


In consequence of numerous and urgent solici- 
| tations, the Conductor of the Hangman has de- 
[termined on continuing its publication for ong 
YEAR. 

A new volume will be commenced immediate- 
ly, without a week’s delay, upon the close of the 
present series of thirteen numbers. An experi- 
ment of three months has convinced the Conduc- 
tor as well as the public generally, that a paper 
devoted to the subject of the ABotiTion or Car- 
iraL PunisHMEnT is absolutely necessary, espe- 
cially, at the present crisis. It is a lamentable 
and melancholy truth that among all the various 
publications of the present day, there is not one 
known in the whole world, to be expressly de- 
voted to this great subject. 

Several improvements have been suggested, 
which we shall adopt. 

It will be published weekly, and in the same 
form and size, with the same name. But to ren- 
der it still more acceptable to the public, there will 
be a somewhat wider range of the same general 
subject. : 

I. Anecdotes illustrating the Influence of 
Kindness. : 

II. Reviews of Works onthe general subject. 

III. Essays on the Causes and Preventives 
of Crime as well as the proper Mode of Punish- 
ment. 

IV. Criminal Statistics relating to Prisons 
generally. 

V. A List of those under Sentence of Death. 

VI. Foreign Correspondence, 

VII. Accounts of the Progress of Reform in 
the various Criminal codes throughout the world. 

VIII. The general news of the week. 

The columns of the paper will be enriched 
with the contributions of the present Associate 
Editor, J. M. Spear, and also with Essays from 
some of the most talented and popular writers of 
the day. 

Having visited a great number of prisons and 
collected a great variety of facts, we shall be en- 
abled to present the results of years of labor. 
| The Haneman will be a FREE PAPER. Its 
| columns will never be closed against any article 
| written in a candid and judicious manner on 
either side of the general subject. 

TERMS. 


One Doxrtar a year, tn advance. Twenty- 
| Five Cents will be added for every three months’ 
| delay. 

Subscriptions received for six months. 

Five dollars will be received in advance for 
six copies. ‘Ten dollars in advance for thirteen 
copies. Single numbers two cents. 

Cuarces Srear, Editor and Proprietor. 

Joun Murray Spear, Associate Editor. 

Boston, March 12, 1845. 

tcpSubscribers will remember that a Post- 
master can send money if the letter is written by 
himself. 

The first number will be sent to all the former 
' subscribers of the series of thirteen. Those who 
| do not return the number will be considered as 
‘continuing their support. 








Several agents wanted to sell books, and pro- 
cure subscriptions. 


We are happy to inform our readers that this play. 
which has been so long looked for will be brought |§) 


Meleodeon has been engaged for the purpose. We ial 


In this city, by Rev. S. Streeter, Mr. Jos. Grace to 


Mr. Charles N. T. Sibley | 
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' Poetry. 








From the Trumpet. 


THE PRISONER'S LAST NIGHT. 


The last red gold had melted from the sky, 
Where the bright sun had lingered soft and warm, 
And starry night was gathering silently, 
Her jeweled mantle round her regal form ; 
While the invisible fingers of the breeze 
Shook the young blossoms lightly from the trees. 


Yet were there breaking hearts beneath the stars, 
Though the hushed earth seemed smiling in the light, 
And the dull fetters and the heavy bars 
Saw bitter tears of agony that night, 
And heard such burning words of love and truth, 
As wring the life-drops from the heart of youth. 


For he whom men relentless doomed to die . 
Parted with one who loved him till the last ; 
With many a vow of faith and constancy, 
The long, long watches of the night were passed ; 
Till, heavily and slow, the prison door 
Swung back,—and told them that their hour was o’er. 


Twas his last night on earth ; and God alone 
Can tell the anguish of that stricken one, 

Bowed down with fetters to the dungeon stone, 
And doomed to perish with the rising sun, 

And she, whose faith through all was vainly true, 

Her heart was broken, and she perished too. 


And will this win an erring brother back 
To the sweet paths of pleasantness and peace ? 

‘ While crimes are punished but by crimes more black, 
Will sin, and wretchedness, and sorrow cease ? 

No ! guilt will never cease to scourge the land, 

So long as blood is on her Ruler’s hand ! 


How long shall human hearts in sin and pride 
Reject his blessed precepts, who of yore 
Taught men forgiveness on the mountain side, 
And spoke of love and mercy by the shore ? 
How long shall power, with such despotic sway, 
Trample unfriended weakness in its way ? 


Hasten, O Lord of Light ! the glorious time, 

When man no more shall spurn thy wise command, 
Filling the earth with wretchedness and crime, 

And making guilt a plague-spot on the land : 
Hasten the time, that blood no more shall cry 
Unceasingly for vengeance to the sky ! P. C. 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS,—No. I. 


During the last winter, the subject of the 
Punishment of criminals was discussed at length 
in Paris, and the various systems of Prison Dis- 
cipline, throughout the world, thoroughly ex- 
amined in the public journals of that city. As 
blood from the heart tlows to the extremities and 
animates each atom of the body, so ideas ra- 
diating from Paris, the centre of modern civili- 
zation, enlighten the world. Any movement 
commenced or adopted there, whether in govern- 
ment, science, art or manners, moves onward 
throughout the world. Originating through its 
savans, much of the choicest knowledge of the 
time, it adopts new ideas from every quarter, 
from the remote Asia, on the one side, and from 
the new world, on the other, until by the union 
of all truth it mirrors the civilization of the 
world. Hence such a discussion in Paris, is 
proof of anew movement, either now going on, 
or to go on, in the civilized world; or else of 
both, as being a movement, which though origi- 
nating elsewhere, is so to be reproduced there 
as to continue till it has brought the criminal 
legislation of all nations into harmony with the 
teachings of philosophy, benevolence and of 
justice. 

In the Legislature of Massachusetts, Mr. Wade 
of the city of Boston, has introduced a resolution 
referring to the establishment of schools in the 
prisons, jails and houses of correction, and to the 
taking of measures for ‘the moral and religious 
culture and comfort of prisoners, in this Com- 
monwealth.’ 

This proposition we shall dismiss in a few 
words; he who opposes it is a barbarian or a 
brute ;—that is, he is so little civilized that he 
cannot understand the duties which the State 
owes even to its erring members, or else has a 
nature so harsh and brutal that he cannot feel 
them. The proposition is too plain for argu- 


ment, but the general subject of the treatment of | 


criminals is so important that we shall discuss 
it more at length. 

Of criminal legislation the chief aim should 
be the prevention of crime ; and for this purpose 
there are three objects to be effected, first those 
persons who are born into the world incapable 
of restraining their passions should be guarded 
from injuring others and bringing on themselves 
unavailing remorse, and penal suffering. There 
are such beings. We all have known such. A 
recent perusal of the criminal calendar of Eng- 
land has painfully heightened our conviction that 
many persons who have suffered there were 
morally incapable of restraining themselves, and 


THE HANGMAN. 











|Facts are worth volumes of theories. Facts are 
the basis of all knowledge. No legislation 
should proceed upon theory; but as theorists are 
especially rife in this community, we shall dis- 
pose of them with this one question; you admit 
a child may be born insane as to the inteiieci, 
why may he not then be born insane as to his 
social affections and his moral perceptions ? Does 
the one impeach the justice or benevolence of 
the Deity more than the other? In a word, since 
you admit as a fact that there may De insanity of 
he head, why not of the heart ?—Boston Bee. 


ATA 


CRI 


In 1805, the first regular tables of commitment 
were kept in England. Since that time, comit- 
ments have increased siz fold: they have swell- 
ed from five to thirty-one thousand. During this 
period, population has advanced about sixty per 
cent: in other words, detected crime has ad- 
vanced four times as fast as the numbers of the 
people. Ireland has kept pace with England: 
but, Scotland has outstripped all in iniquity. In 
it, during the last forty years, crime has arisen 
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ME.—MOURNFUL PICTURE, 


“| teventy-five times as fast as the number of the 


people. 

But what is more extraordinary, it is demon- 
strated, that the rapid increase of crime has 
kept pace with the increase of education, and 
with the efforts made to promote the moral and 
religious instruction of the people. The crimi- 
nal returns of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
last twenty years, show that the uneducated 
criminals are about athird of the whole. In 
Seotland the educated criminals are about four 
times that of the uneducated; in England just 
double; in Ireland, nearly equal. 

More singular still. While the number of 
uneducated criminals in the United Kingdom, es- 
pecially in Scotland is yearly diminishing, that 
of educated ones is yearly increasing. 

In Prussia, the most uuiversally educated 
country in Europe, the proportion of criminals 
to the entire population is twelve times greater 
than in France, where education, of any sort, has 
only been imparted to two fifths of the com- 
munity. 
| <A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, attempts 
to account for this alarming fact, by arguing that 
all the statistical returns prove that the great 
majority of educated persons, generally at least 
three-fourths of the whole, have received an 
imperfect education. They have just knowledge 
enough to incur its danger; they have not 
enough either to experience its utility, or share 
in its elevation. ‘Their desires are inflamed by 
'what they read; but neither their understandings 
strengthened, their habits improved, nor their 
hearts purified. 

We should impute the effects referred to, to 
a different, and (we think) more philosophical 
cause, 

Machinery is throwing a continually increasing 
number of persons out of employment, whose 
only means of living was the labor that capital 
now performs by machinery. The land is mo- 
nopolized, and the victim of machinery has no 
resources but starvation or crime. 

There is a robbery of the mass of their birth- 
right to a portion of the soil: this is the cause 
/—not imperfect education. This is manifested 
‘in the case of France where notwithstanding the 
‘demoralizing influences of their monarchical sys- 
‘tem, crime is less. In France you find an im- 
/mense number of small landholders. 
| Lafayette’s opinion corroborating this fact. 
©The French Revolution produced incalculable 
blessings to that country :—Before that revolu- 
tion, ove third of the property of the kiigdom 
_was in the hands of the clergy: the rest in the 
hands of the nobility. Where the interest of 
‘one individual was sacrificed, the interest of 
thousands were promoted. After dining with 
‘that friend of universal liberty, the patriotic La- 
fayette, he at once invited me to walk upon 
the top of his house, and commanded a view of 
the surrounding country. ‘ Before the revolu- 
‘tion,’ said he, ‘all the farms and hamlets you can 
/see were mine. Iam now reduced to a thousand 
‘acres, and I exult in the diminution, since the 
happiness is promoted by participation.’ 

The True Suffrage Movement, the Free 
(Church Contest, the Anti Church Establish- 
/ment, and the O’Connell—Repeal—Movement, 
are all strongly assisting in the diminution of 
crime.— True Wesleyan. 








Anecpotre or Jonn Westey.—In the course 


‘ofa voyage to America, Wesley hearing an un- 


usual noise in the cabin of General Oglethorpe, 
(the Governor of Georgia, with whom he sailed,) 
stepped in to enquire the eause of it, on which 
the General immediately addressed him; ‘ Mr. 
| Wesley, you must excuse me, I have met with 
‘a provocation too great for man to bear. 
know the only wine I drink is Cyprus wine, as 
‘it agrees with me the best of any. I therefore 
provided myself with several dozens of it, and 
‘this villain, Grimaldi (his foreign servant, who 
'was present, and almost dead with fear,) has 
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venged of him; I have ordered him tied hand 
and foot, and carried to the man of war, which 
sails with us. The rascal should have taken 
care how he used me so, for I never forgive.’ 
‘Then I hope, sir,’ said Mr. Wesley, looking 
caimiy at him, ‘ you never sin.’ The General 
was quite confounded at the reproof; and putting 


his hand into his pocket, took out a bunch of 


keys, which he threw at Grimaldi, saying, 
‘There, villain, take my keys and behave 
better for the future.’ Zion’s Herald. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. R. M. Mont- 
gomery delivered at the Public Hall, in Taun- 
ton, before a numerous auditory, his promised 
lecture on ‘ Capital Punishment.’ The able ar- 
gument, founded on the statistical facts adduced 
by the reverend gentleman, highly enhanced 
the gratification derived by a very attentive au- 
dience throughout the lecture, which was ac- 
knowledged by all present, to be no less eloquent 
in its delivery, than its chief topic was irresisti- 
bly interesting, and nationally important. 


ExrTract. 


. Addiéssing, as I am, an audience 
not simply numerous, but reflective in its char- 
acter, composed of various conditions and wide- 
ly-differing minds, formed in a measure of those 
whose gentler and more refined nature leads 
them quickly to perceive and keenly to feel, | 
am satisfied that the argument which it will be 


my duty to advance against the punishment of 


death in any circumstances or for any crime, 
will meet with dispassionate and kindly con- 
sideration ; and that if supported by fact, and 
upheld by evidence clear and cogent, win not a 
mere passing regard, but influence at once, and 
practically, and permanently, alike the current of 
their thoughts and their actions in life. My sub- 
ject is Capital Punishment. My argument is, 
that in no circumstances, and at no time, is it 
right, justifiable, or necessary. My reasons and 
proofs, | would beg now as briefly and succinctly 
as possible to give. ‘The power over human 
life,’ remarks Dr. Rush, an eminent American 
writer, ‘is the sole prerogative of Him who 
gave it; human laws, therefore, are in rebellion 
against this prerogative when they transfer it to 
human hands.’ ‘ Life,’ states Chapin, is not to 
be taken even for life; from beneath that rain- 
bow are, from the ashes of martyred Abel, and 
from the stamped forehead of Cain, is proclaimed 
to the magistrate and the criminal, to the mur- 
derer in his bloody purpose, and to the judge in 
his fearful decision,’ —‘ Thou shalt not kill.’ 
Man was made in the image of God; he may not 
himself, without moral wrong, mar that image. 
Who else rightfully may? None,—either indi- 
vidually or judicially. For a moment ask your- 
selves, what is the object of any punishment? 
I should like to hear the reasons of some dozen 
persons here present; their varying, and, I can- 
not doubt it, contradictory statements would 
startle themselves and all others here; proving 
how little real thought is given to a subject in- 
volving, every day almost, the rights, the prop- 
erty, and the lives of men. Yet, gentlemen, let 
me remind you,—that you may be called again 
and again, as doubtless numbers of you have 
not unfrequently been called, to exercise func- 
tions awfully important, an office impressive in 
its solemnity,—the functions and the office of 
judges of the acts, arbiters of the lives of your 
fellow-men. ‘To you, then, and to al, would I 
put the question, why are men punished? Re- 
venge proclaims, when murder is the cause, 
hang them! they deserve it,—they did not 
spare, let them not be spared! evil they did, evil 
they shall receive! Law declares, as an exam- 
ple to prevent the repetition of the crime! ‘It 
is hard,’ said a criminal condemned to death for 
horse-stealing, ‘it is hard to hang a man for only 
stealing a horse.’ ‘ Man,’ said the judge, ‘ thou 
art not to be hanged only for stealing a horse, 
but that horses may not be stolen !! Humanity’s 
small, still voice, in deep and earnest tones, is 
beginning to be heard, and the good of the of- 
fender, the reformation of the criminal, not sim- 
ply the protection of society, is foreing itself as 
a reason just and true, why the criminal should 
suffer,—a reason wholly incompatible with pun- 
ishment by death. Revenge has too long and 
too remorsely been the chief motive of punish- 
ment on the part of society. ‘Government,’ 
says Channing, and hov sad the truth, ‘ has not’ 
been slow to punish crime, nor has society suf- 
fered for want of dungeons and gibbets. But the 
prevention of crime, and the reformation of the 
offender, have no where taken rank among the 
first objects of legislation.’ I trust the time is 
not far distant, when society, acting upon nobler 
and more Christian motives, will forever do 
away with the law, which violating as it does 
all right, and arrogating to itself a power that 
rightfully belongs to God alone, save in one 
solitary case,—self-defence,—makes might its 
rule of right, and contravenes the very law of 
heaven, ‘ Thou shalt not kill;’ and teach even 


hence, not fit subjects for human condemnation. |drank up the whi!» of it, and I will be re-| to the murderer the sacredness of human life, 
. | 





by sacredly respecting his own.— Taunton Cou. 
ier, England. 


a 


‘Crime.—We see by a report of the situation 
of the Eastern Penitentiary in Philadelphia, tha; 
since it was first opened for the reception of 
prisoners in 1829—there have been received 
1916 prisoners—of which twelve hundred and ten 
drank to intoxication—three hundred and eighty. 
siz were moderate drinkers—three hundred an¢ 
ten uncertain. 

‘ Adding the drunkards and moderate drink. 
ers together, we find that 1596, or five-sixths of 
the whole number, wgre brought there by in. 
temperance.’ 
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A Hartford paper states that there are sever! 

rogues in that city who need watching. Ar 

there any rogues there who do not need watch. 
ing ? 








Titles of Jesus. 


By Cuartes Spear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $| 


coe work has received high commendations boi|, 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin a few 
notices from abroad. 


From the Enquirer, London. 


‘The author has brought together, with great dil. 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether t 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop. 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but; 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es. 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock o 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres. 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions aw 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a we: 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotional 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra 
ries, as a Work that will seldom be allowed io res 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons of 
piety and morality. And since it :s one of the good!) 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we cas 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. Ip 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully go 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few mioutes for the appearance of the mistress of 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section of 
the * Names and Titles of Jesus.” ’ 


From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 

‘ This is a very interesting work, devotional ané 
practical in its character and design. No one ca 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see reo 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire bis 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published an? 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs, 
403 Washington Street, aad B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 





Essays on the Punishment of Death. 


By Cuartes Srear. 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2 cts 


HIS work is intended to present a concise an! 
practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar 

ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter eu 
bodying O'CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions it 
about a year. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con 
vinced that legal killing has incited to four murder 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to vs 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the feat 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it a3 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opit 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklis, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por 
trairures of the human heart and life—of our crimin2 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—Ne 
York Tribune. 


‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject ; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg: 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every go” 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.’—Jlunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. }: 
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